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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


The average exchange rate for the first ten months of 1982 was $ | = 2.66 guilders. All of the 
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INCOME, PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 1980 1981 1982 Pct. Change* 
CNet current prices tS mitt. 7 1245925 135297 (385477 (E) ea 


GNP at 1980 prices ($ mil.) 124,925 123,609 122,176(E) minus 
Per capita scurrent prices ($) 8,860 9,246 9,684(E) plus 
Per capita GNP,1980 prices ($) 8,860 8,705 8,544(E) minus 
Plant & eqipment Investment ($ 14,605 13,477 13,496(E) plus 


Indexes: 
Industrial production (1975 ; 112 110 101 (SEP) minus 


Avg. labor productivity (1975 128 128 135(Q1) plus 

Avg. industrial wage (1972 2035 209 223 (SEP ) plus 
Disposable personal income, 

at current prices ($mil.) 69,598 72 ,466 75,771 (E) plus 
Disposable income per capita, 

at current prices ($) 4,936 5,103 5,299(E) plus 
Employment (000's)(end of year) 5,047 5,107 5,174(E) plus 
Average unemployment rate (% S.A.) 5.8 8.9 11.6(E) - 
Housing starts (units) 105,672 120,286 10,751 (SEP) minus 17. 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (MI)($mil., end of period) 24,656 24,073 26,795 (JUL) 
Money supply (M2)($mil., end of period) 40,160 42,277 47,107( JUL) 


Public debt domestic ($mil., end of period) 29,859 36,983 40,980 (JUN) 
Public debt external ($mil., end of period) 0 0 0 


Central Bank discount rate (end of period) 8.0 9.0 5.5 (NOV) 

Domestic private credit outstanding 44,600 47,333 48,754 (JUN) 
($mil., end of period) 

Indexes: 


Retail sales (value): (1980 =100) 100.0 106.0 93.0 (AUG) 
Avg. wholesale prices: (1975 = 100) 


(excl. VAT) 128.4 140.2 150.4 (AUG) 
Avg. consumer prices: (1975 = 100) 142.8 153.5(OCT) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


($mil., end of prs, Incl. valuation changes) 
Balance of payments current account 

(trans., $ bil.,cum. ) 
Balance of merchandise trade($ bil., cum.) 
Total exports F.0.B.($bi1., cum. )Dutch stats. 
Total imports C.1.F.($bil., cum. )Dutch stats. 
US imports from Netherlands CIF ($bil.,cum. ) 

(USDOC stats.) 2.5 (DEC) 

US exports to Netherlands FOB ($bil., cum.) 2.8 (JUN) 

(incl. reexports) (USDOC stats.) 8.5 8.6(DEC) 


Main imports from the U.S. (in thousand metric tons (TMT) and millions of U.S. dollars ($ mil.) 


1981: Oilseeds 2965 TMT/$835 mil.; Chemicals $701 mil.; Animal feed except grains 2817 TMT/$508 
mil.; A.D.P. Eqipment and parts $309 mil.; Coal 4049 TMT/$281 mil. Corn 1428 TMT/$205 million. 


Sources: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS); Netherlands Central Bank; Central Planning 
Bureau (CPB); U.S. Department of Commerce; IMF International Financial Stats. 
: Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when available; otherwise 
comparable periods. 
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SUMMARY 


The still highly affluent Dutch economy continued on a downward path 
in 1982, and the immediate prospect is for more of the same. 
Consumption and investment were down in real terms and unemployment 
rose to new post-war records. Output in the manufacturing sector 
held its own, while manufactured exports increased, but falling 
demand for energy sharply reduced the production and export of 
natural gas. Real GNP dropped by about 1 percent in 1982. A large 
and growing surplus in the balance of payments current account has 
bolstered the already-strong guilder, provided the central bank with 
a welcome opportunity to lower interest rates even sometimes in 
advance of West German changes. 


It is increasingly recognized that the Netherlands’ prolonged slump 
largely results from problems rooted in the structure of the Dutch 
economy, especially the generous social welfare system and the 
income linkages not only for inflation but also between incomes in 
the private sector and the public sector (including welfare 

income). All this has led to a steady rise in government 
expenditures that have outstripped the ability of the productive 
sectors to support, especially in a period of world economic 
stagnation. Control of the burgeoning government deficit has become 
the principal focus of government policy which is aimed at 
restructuring the economy to encourage personal saving, to improve 
corporate profitability, and to stimulate investment and productive 
employment. Inability to reach a consensus on the needed policy 
measures led to the collapse of the center-left government in May 
1982 and subsequent elections. The new center-right government's 
four year program of budget cutbacks suggests an increased 
willingness to seek ways of revising the country's downward. economic 
course. Nevertheless, the immediate prospects are gloomy and the 
reforms will take a few years to show strong results. The outlook 
for 1983 is for unemployment to rise to 13 percent and GNP to 
stagnate, or perhaps decline slightly. What all this means for U.S. 
business is that, while the Netherlands continues to be an 
attractive market (it will take about $9 billion in U.S. exports in 
1982), short term growth prospects are limited. Still, there are 
good opportunities for sales of many high technology products such 
as computers, software, oil and gas equipment, instrumentation, 

etc. The U.S. Department of Commerce and its Foreign Commercial 
Service have an active export promotion program aimed at aiding U.S. 
firms in these and other sectors. 





I. CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The still very affluent Dutch economy is in its third consecutive 
downward year, and the end is not in sight. Ina relative sense, 
the Dutch economy has lagged behind many other industrial countries 
since the first oil shock of 1974. While the world recession is 
bound to negatively affect an economy as trade-dependent as the 
Netherlands', there is a consensus that while an upturn elsewhere 
would help the Dutch, it would not solve their problems. These 
problems have a clear “Made in Holland" stamp on them and involve a 
complex of issues, notably mainly an extremely expensive social 
welfare system that has expanded to unsustainable levels. The 
welfare system was originally designed to distribute the wealth 
equitably but the many linkages that have accompanied it have come 
at the expense of economic flexibility. Unless a way is found to 
reverse the trend, the prospect is for an increasing loss of 
competitiveness and a continued downward movement of income, putting 
the Dutch ever more at the mercy of international cyclical trends. 
The good news is that more and more Dutch know this and the search 
is on in earnest to find ways to reverse the trends, to restore 
flexibility, incentive and initiative, and in general to get the 
economy moving up again. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN 1982? Essentially, the answer is, “more of the 
same," in some ways faster, in other ways not quite so fast. At 
year end, GNP was down 1 percent and unemployment up by more than 40 
percent to about 540,000, or about 10.5 percent of the total labor 
force. Expenditures for consumption and investment have declined 
again. Private consumption after adjusting for inflation fell by 2 
percent this year, following a 2.5 percent drop in 1981. The 
decline in consumption was slightly less than the fall in disposable 
income of the average worker, whose pay continued to be adjusted for 
inflation but who has been hurt by increased social and other 

taxes. The decline has been strongest in non essential goods, 
especially consumer durables where sales volume was down about 7 
percent in 1982. 


INVESTMENT WEAK. A key feature in the current situation is the 
persistently low level of gross investment by the private and public 
sectors. This trend accelerated in 1981 as the total volume of 
investment dropped by an estimated 18 percent, including a 
substantial 4.5 billion guilder drawdown in inventories. Earlier 
hopes that the inventory rundown would reverse itself have not 
materialized and the latest official forecast is that stocks will 
drop another 1.5 billion guilders in 1982. Of greater long-term 
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importance is corporate investment in fixed assets, down by 14 
percent in volume terms in 1981 and expected to fall a further 5 
percent in 1982. Interest rates, high by historical standards, 
played a role in this decline in earlier years. The culprits now 
seem to be low corporate profitability, the orientation of the Dutch 
economy to slow growth markets, Dutch labor costs, (still among the 
highest in Europe), low utilzation of plant capacity, pessimistic 
business expectations and the availability of secure, high-yielding 
financial assets as alternatives to capital investment. 


MANUFACTURING OUTPUT STABLE. Declining consumption, investments and 
inventories have taken their toll mainly on imports. Manufactured 
goods exports, in fact, grew a little (about 4 percent in volume 
during the first half of the year) despite the worldwide recession, 
presumably reflecting the marginal, relative improvement in Dutch 
labor costs. Output in the manufacturing sector held its own during 
the first three quarters of 1982. Lower output in some industries 
was offset by slightly higher production in chemicals, oil refining, 
and synthetics. The slump in energy demand in the Netherlands and 
in its export markets had an averse impact on the country which, 
because of its massive gas reserves and exports, is sometimes called 
a non-voting member of OPEC. Gas output in 1982 was down by about 
15 percent. 


The efficient agricultural sector scored gains in production and 
value in 1982. Total agricultural production was 31.35 billion 
guilders, up 7 percent from 1981. Output in 1981 had registered a 


gain over 1980 of 13.7 percent. Average 1982 prices in the 
livestock sector were up 15.5 percent. Total production costs in 
the agricultural sector rose 5.8 percent - less than the 9 percent 
increase in 1981. Net farm income gained 9 percent in 1982 as 
compared with a 23 percent gain a year earlier when world market 
prices were stronger. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RISES UNABATED. Unemployment, in an upward trend for 
several years, accelerated in 1982. A surge of labor force entrants 
and rising layoffs (partly due to increasing productivity) caused 
the number of registered unemployed to increase by an average of 
13,300 per month resulting in the Netherlands having one of the 
fastest rising unemployment rates in all of Europe. Unfilled job 
vacancies are at an all-time low, suggesting that the shortage of 
some labor skills is no longer a problem, at least for now. 
Especially hard-hit were the construction and metal-working 
industries where unemployment tripled in the last two years. Office 
workers have also been seriously affected and some 70,000 are now 
out of work. High unemployment is especially serious for young 
workers. It is estimated that more than one-quarter of all workers 
under 23 years of age are jobless. 
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STRONG BALANCE—OF-—PAYMENTS SURPLUS; GUILDER APPRECIATES IN EUROPEAN 
MONETARY SYSTEM (EMS). The current account of the Dutch 
balance-of-—payments has moved into increasingly strong surplus over 
the last 18 months. Paradoxically, some of the major reasons for 
this are actually signs of weakness. Perhaps most important of all, 
imports have proved to be more sensitive to falling consumption and 
investment levels than have domestically-produced goods. This 
suggests that a recovery of consumption and investment could return 
the Netherlands to the balance-of-payments deficit situation of 
1980. Falling real disposable income has led to lower Dutch tourist 
spending abroad for the second consecutive year. 
Financially-strapped and uncertain Netherlanders are now taking 
their vacations nearer to home. As noted above, merchandise exports 
have behaved relatively well in this time of recession, due to the 
small but real effects of wage moderation on Dutch export prices. 

As a result of falling imports and slightly rising exports, the 
merchandise trade surplus was 8.5 billion guilders (a little over $3 
billion) in the first three quarters of 1982, or more than double 
the 3.3 billion guilder surplus in the same period in 1981. For the 
year as a whole, and with the addition of the service balance, it is 
expected that the current account surplus will be about 14 billion 
guilders (about $5 billion or 4 percent of GNP). 


This large surplus and investor confidence that the central bank 
will continue its policy of maintaining a strong guilder has kept 
the guilder almost continuously at the top of the European Monetary 
System and has resulted in guilder appreciation against almost all 
other EMS currencies. Successive cuts in domestic, short-term 
interest rates have not reduced the value of the guilder, but may 
have reduced the necessity for central bank intervention to keep the 
guilder within the EMS range. As an EMS currency, the guilder has 
declined against the dollar throughout the year. 


Critics of the strong guilder policy argue that it is at the expense 
of Dutch exports and employment. But the authors of the policy-—-the 
Central Bank and the Finance Ministry-—-argue that such a policy is 
necessary to avoid the inflationary impact of a falling guilder 
which would be transmitted throughout the economy through the 
indexing and linking mechanisms. They also argue that higher rates 
of inflation in most of the Netherlands' trading partners soon 
restore Dutch competitiveness after exchange rate changes. 


INTEREST RATES CONTINUE TO FALL. Interest rates peaked in the fall 
of 1981 and have been in a downward trend ever since. The downward 
movement began with short term rates and was quickly followed by a 
fall in long-term rates. The two most important factors in the fall 
have been the decline in U.S. interest rates and the strength of the 
guilder that has permitted monetary authorities exceptional freedom 
of maneuver vis-a-vis the D mark. As a result, the central bank has 
been able to lower interest rates consistent with the Netherlands’ 
current economic situation and without fear of their impact on the 
exchange rate. 
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Central bank discount rates were reduced three times in recent 
months from 7 percent to 5.5 percent, the latter rates being the 
lowest since 1978. Capital market rates have also dropped 
substantially, as reflected in the effective 11.5 percent rate for 
the Treasury bond issue of January 19 and the 10 percent for the 
most recent Treasury bond issue in October. These rate reductions 
were in the face of a record-level of Treasury long-term borrowing 
(over 9 percent of national income this year), and were made 
possible by the low demand on the capital market by the private 
sector. The central bank now fears that unless the demand of the 
central government on the capital market can be sharply reduced, an 
upsurge of private demand there the capital market will cause 
interest rates to shoot back up rapidly and destructively. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? The answer is uncertain. It is clear 
that the fundamental problems facing the Dutch economy are 
structural, and any upturn in the world economy will not, by itself, 
lead to substantial long-term growth in output, investment, and 
unemployment. These structural problems, frequently referred to as 
the "Dutch disease," largely originated in the 1960s when rapid 
economic growth and the discovery of vast gas reserves brought a 
surge of income and a new source of government revenue which made 
financing of expanding social programs easy and linking of public 
and private wages possible. The ensuing trends included a steady, 
seemingly-uncontrollable growth in the government share of national 
income, falling personal savings rate, and declining investment. 


There has also been a steady erosion of corporate profitability in 
the manufacturing sector largely caused by falling market shares, 
constrained corporate flexibility in setting wages and prices, and 
tax increases that were passed on to corporations as government 
spending began to outstrip revenues. The root cause is an array of 
social welfare programs that have virtually eliminated poverty from 
the Dutch scene, and have also encouraged higher consumption levels, 
reduced work incentives, and work force adaptability. There has 
also evolved a web of complex indexing and linking mechanisms that 
automatically operate to preserve purchasing power and redistribute 
income downwards, and therefore are considered by many as the 
premier-—-and sacrosanct-——achievement of the welfare state. The 
result has been growing government expenditures, and high and, until 
recently, rising labor costs, especially for non-wage items. The 
economic contraction of the last two years has seen a drop in tax 
and non-tax revenues (especially from gas) and a surge in 
unemployment benefit outlays and debt service costs. This has 
driven the government deficit to record, and unsustainable, levels 
that put upward pressure on interest rates and limit the scope for 
private sector borrowing and investment. Compounding these problems 
is an industrial base which is heavily oriented towards 
energy-intensive products (e.g., oil refining, natural gas, and 
petrochemicals) in a period when energy use is in a downward trend, 
and a large, trade-oriented service sector that is badly affected by 
slow growth in world trade. 
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SOLUTIONS ARE DIFFICULT. Growing recognition of the economic 
problems has led organized labor to accept grudgingly an incomes 
policy that in the last few years has succeeded in limiting wage 
increases. As a consequence, unit labor costs in the manufacturing 
industry have begun to decline in real terms. Improvement in 
corporate profitability and investment and a reduction in the public 
sector deficit have proved more elusive. In 1981 the deficit rose 
to 8.3 percent of national income. The original goal was to reduce 
this by at least 1 percentage point in 1982, and there was general 
agreement in the Cabinet for a substantial cut in 1982 government 
expenditures. Last spring, however, the Labor Party would not 
accept the details of measures to reduce the budget deficit and 
provide limited tax relief for corporations. Subsequent resignation 
of the Labor Party ministers led to the collapse of the center-left 
coalition government in May. Some budget cuts were later 
implemented but the deficit is still expected to rise substantially 
in 1982. Socio-economic policy was a central issue in the September 
national elections that led to the formation in early November of a 
center-right Cabinet composed of the Liberal and Christian 
Democratic Parties and committed to reducing the public sector 
deficit significantly over the next four years. The extensive cuts 
for 1983, if successfully implemented, will lead to a 3-5 percent 
reduction in real disposable income for most workers. These 
retrenchments will aggravate the unemployment problem in the 
short-term, but many key policy-makers and a growing segment of the 
public believe that sacrifices are necessary to restructure the 
beleagured Dutch economy and return it to the path of long-term 
stable growth. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY. The new center-right government has made 
revitalization of industry an important feature of its program, 
second only to reducing the budget deficit. To this end, a Company 
for Industrial Projects (MIP) was established in the fall of 1982 as 
a vehicle for government participation in the early stages of 
innovative projects. Its purpose is to relieve the shortage of risk 
capital that is hindering restructuring of Dutch industry and its 
expansion into technologically-promising fields. Yet, the MIP's 
operations will be hampered by limited funds in the general 
budgetary squeeze. The new government is also expected to pursue 
policies intended to reduce costs to industry, including tax relief 
and reduction in environmental regulation. For example, Dutch 
industrialists have long complained that high electricity prices in 
the Netherlands hurt their competitiveness. The government has now 
responded by lowering the electricity prices to industry. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. It is too soon to tell how successful the new 
government will be in its sweeping proposals. Early indications are 
that it will emerge from the deadlock of the previous government 
although there will be tradeoffs and compromises that will at least 
delay reform. The Labor Party will oppose aspects of the government 
program on equity grounds and will probably press for greater 
emphasis on countercyclical spending. The likely compromise may 
include additional spending to help the lowest income groups 
maintain their purchasing power or for job creation. Private sector 
labor unions have indicated a willingness to consider further wage 
restraint if this can be translated into more jobs. Negotiations 
between employers and workers during the coming months may include 
various proposals to share jobs and other controversial ideas, such 
as reducing or eliminating inflation indexing in labor agreements 
and allowing public sector wage developments to establish general 
trends. Some public sector labor unions (e.g., teachers and railway 
workers) have resisted the austerity proposals (i.e., the public 
sector wage freeze and actual pay cuts in some cases) through 
strikes and other work actions, and this may continue. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1983. The Dutch economy will almost certainly decline 
further next year. The combination of wage restraint, increased 
social welfare taxes, and restricted welfare transfers will again 
reduce real disposable income. Aggregate private consumption is 
expected to fall in 1983 by at least as much as in 1982, reducing it 
to the 1977 level that, it should be remembered, is still a very 
high absolute level. A hoped-for rise in corporate fixed investment 
seems problematical, given continued low rates of capacity 
utilization and pessimistic business expectations. The government 
wants to stimulate the economy but its efforts are restricted by its 
priority on limiting the budget deficit. The most recent official 
economic forecast for 1983 shows no change in real GNP. 

Unemployment is expected to rise to an average level of 690,000 or 
13 percent of the total labor force. Prospects for the agricultural 
sector are also unfavorable due to soft export markets and 
relatively small price increases in the European Community. We 
would not be surprised to see another slight GNP decline next year. 
But again it must be kept in mind that the decline, if it continues, 
is from such a high level that the Dutch will still be among the 
most affluent people in the world. Furthermore, there is time to 
reverse the downward trend, of the GNP. The will do so seems to be 
developing even though understandable efforts of different economic 
groups to maintain their relative places will slow the process. 
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II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


While U.S. exports to the Netherlands declined by 0.9 percent in 
1981 compared with 1980 ($8.6 billion versus $8.7), exports during 
the first eleven months of 1982 were up by 0.3 percent compared with 
the same period of 1981. The United States has an annual trade 
surplus of over $6 billion with the Netherlands. The Dutch market, 
the sixth largest export market in the world for the United States, 
warrants continuing efforts by the U.S. Government and the U.S. 
private sector to maintain its 1981 share 

(9.4 percent) of this receptive market. With no sign that the 
unfavorable exchange rate that has inflated the guilder cost of U.S. 
goods and services will ameliorate in the near future, and with no 
significant upturn in the sluggish Dutch economy expected before 
1984-1985, major changes in the performance of U.S. exports to the 
Netherlands are not envisioned in the coming year. 


Even the slight rise in U.S. exports in 1982, which seems to go 
against the trend in our trade with other European markets, may be 
ephemeral. A preliminary analysis indicates that the gain this year 
is in large part the result of U.S. administrative actions (mineral 
fuel exports to the Netherlands rose 128 percent following the 
lifting of restrictions on fuel oil exports, and the GSA authorized 
sales of tin and nickel from National Defense stockpiles) and Dutch 
entrepot trade (U.S. lead went to Rotterdam because British 
warehouses were filled). On the other hand, our exports of coal 
continued to maintain their high level, and sharp rises were 
registered this year in our exports of computer parts, office 
machinery, medicinals and pharmaceuticals to the Netherlands. In 
the open and competitive Dutch market, price is important but not 
decisive. The reliabilty of quality, delivery, and servicing can 
offset exchange rate inroads on price competitiveness, and 
technological advances will be eagerly examined for applicability to 
the rather sophisticated Dutch industy. 


The Netherlands has been in the forefront of nations advocating 
unfettered international trade. With more than 50 percent of its 
GNP represented by exports, this is an understandable position. 
There are no major commercial policy issues or trade barriers 
affecting our relations with the Dutch government. That said, 
however, the Netherlands may be expected to support the trade 
decisions taken by the EC as a whole. 
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The Netherlands continues to be the largest source of direct 
investment in the United States, and vice versa. The Dutch direct 
investment position in the United States went from $16.9 billion at 
year end 1980 to $20.2 billion, at year end 1981. The U.S. direct 
investment position in the Netherlands rose from $18.1 billion to 
$8.8 billion in the comparable period. 


The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service in The Netherlands will 
concentrate promotional efforts in the industry sectors discussed 
below in which its programs can have the greatest impact on the 
efforts of U.S. suppliers to maintain or increase their market 
shares. 


U.S. firms dominate the Netherlands market for computers and 
peripheral equipment, estimated at about $792 million in 1981. 
‘Direct imports from the U.S. amounted to $300 million in 1981, or 
32.3 percent of total imports. Additionally, a large amount of 
imported equipment originates from an increasing number of U.S. 
subsidiaries elsewhere in Europe. A large number of small to 
medium-sized enterprises will begin to automate their operations in 
the next few years. In March 1982, the Dutch PTT officially opened 
its first public data network Datanet 1, an advanced network based 
on the packet switching technique. Imports from the United States 
should grow 18 percent a year in real terms over the next three 
years. Best sales prospects for 1983 include minicomputers, 
microcomputers (16 bit), terminals, advanced input/output equipment, 
hard disks and floppy disks, and data communication equipment. 


The Netherlands offers a substantial and growing market for computer 
software products and services. Sales for the entire Dutch software 
and services industry amounted to an estimated $540 million in 

1981. These sales are expected to maintain their relatively 
constant growth level of 15-16 percent annually during the next few 
years. The total annual sales figure includes: computer services 
(42 percent), software services (39 percent), consultancy 

(6 percent), education and training (4 percent), and other services 
(9 percent). According to trade sources, the market for imported 
software and services is dominated by U.S. firms. Best sales 
prospects for American firms include all types of high quality and 
innovative system software, e.g. database management systems and 
development aids, and application packages which do not require 
major conversion for use in the Dutch market; micro computer systems 
software and application packages; and on-line services. 


U.S. oil and gas equipment and parts manufacturers have a leading 
position as suppliers of on and offshore drilling equipment to the 


Netherlands. The U.S. market share is estimated at 80 percent of 

the $130 million market. West Germany and the U.K. are the closest 
competitors, but competition comes mostly from U.S. subsidiaries in 
these countries which manufacture and assemble for the European and 
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other foreign markets. The Netherlands is Western Europe's largest 
producer and exporter of natural gas. It is expected that recently 
found oil and gas fields on the Dutch continental shelf will soon be 
brought into production. Annual investments in oil/gas drilling 
equipment and related machinery will reach more than $500 million. 
Two new North Sea pipelines are planned and will most likely be 
constructed in 1983 and 1984. These investments are estimated at 
over $1 billion. 


The Netherlands offers a growing market for laboratory, scientific 
and engineering instruments. Dutch imports of laboratory and 
research instrumentation increased from $354 million in 1980 to $360 
million in 1981 while the U.S. share of these imports grew from 26 
percent to 31 percent, making the United States the largest foreign 
supplier. The largest end-users of laboratory and research 
instruments are the research institutions with 34.7 percent, the 
health care sector with 33 percent, Dutch industry with 25 percent, 
and the government with 7.3 percent. Approximately 75 percent of 
the laboratory and research instrumentation is purchased directly or 
indirectly through the Government Purchasing Office. Despite the 
economic recession in the Netherlands, trade sources predict an 
annual growth rate of approximately 10 percent in this sector 
through 1985. This positive outlook is based on the expectation of 
further growth in bacteriological research, the application of more 
stringent requirements in the environmental sector, soil testing and 
research activities, the development of bio-technics, and the rapid 
technological changes in industry. Products with the greatest sales 
potential are spectrophotometers, especially atomic absorption, mass 
spectrometers, electron microscopes, electro-analyzers using 
ion-selective electrodes, X-ray analyzers, chromatographic 
instruments, materials testing instruments (for metals), especially 
microprocessor-—based, and laboratory centrifuges. 


Aircraft, parts, and avionics continue to offer good prospects to 
U.S. suppliers. The Netherlands market for airborne-avionics and 


ground-support equipment is estimated at $100 million annually, of 
which the U.S. share is estimated at 80 percent. The Dutch market 
for U.S. passenger aircraft and spare parts looks fairly good. Best 
sales prospects in this sector include CRT multi-color cathode ray 
tube displays, visual head-up displays, flight management computer 
systems, INS-ANS-ISS radar, voice crash recorders, aircraft 
interiors, microwave landing systems, and ceramic aircraft 
components connectors. 
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The Dutch market for medical and health care equipment has grown 
steadily over the last decade. U.S. exports of this equipment to 
the Netherlands rose from $84.4 million in 1980 (24.8 percent of 
Dutch imports) to $101.6 million in 1982 (27.5 percent of Dutch 
imports), and should grow at a real annual rate of five percent 
through 1985. Products with the best sales opportunities for 1983 
will exist in the following areas: central cardiographic monitoring 
stations, cardiac pacemakers and catheters, ultrasonic scanners for 
obstetrics and cardiology, prosthetic and orthopedic apparatus and 
implants, patient monitoring systems and heart stimulators, surgical 
laser instruments, automated cell counters, blood/gas analyzers, 
enzyme analysis and micro-biological test kits, hospital disposables 
(in bulk), and renal equipment. 


The Netherlands market for imported electronic components amounted 
to $589 million in 1981. Imports of passive components, primarily 
resistors and printed circuits, decreased somewhat in 1981, but 
imports of active components increased by about 5 percent. Imports 
directly from the U.S. totaled to $98 million, or almost 17 percent 
of the total imports. Approximately 80 percent of the U.S. imports 
were tubes and semiconductors. Best sales prospects are 
professional electron tubes, state-of-the-art semiconductors, 
particularly digital IC's, capacitors, and connectors. 


Dutch imports of U.S. process control equipment grew about 50 
percent between 1980 and 1981 while the U.S. share of this market 
expanded from 20 percent to 25 percent, reaching $155 million. 
Investments for modernizing plant facilities will continue to 
outpace the general level of industrial investment on the 
Netherlands and enable the Dutch to increase their imports of U.S. 
instrumentation and control equipment by 12 percent a year in real 
terms in the next three years. 


The market for safety and security equipment is likely to grow at an 
average annual rate of 9 percent in real terms till 1985. The 
domestic market for safety and security equipment is estimated to 
total $247 million by 1985, with the U.S. the third ranked foreign 
supplier after Japan and West Germany. U.S. exports should grow 
from $38.7 milion in 1981 to $51.6 million in 1985. 


Dutch imports of U.S. pollution control equipment in 1981 amounted 
to $54 million. These imports should continue to grow as more 
sophisticated pollution controls are required by law in this densely 
populated and heavily industrialized country. It is estimated that 
approximately $400 million will be spent on water purification 
annually. The investments in the control of noise pollution will 
amount to $100 million per year, and by 1985 $800 million per year 
will be invested to combat air pollution in the Netherlands. Best 
prospects for U.S. suppliers are elecrostatic precipitators, 
mechanical collectors, wet scrubbers, catalytic equipment, water 
quality monitoring and control systems, sewage purification 
equipment, ultra filtration systems, chromatographic, infrared, and 
oxygen analyzers, photometers, and spectrometers. 
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The Netherlands printing & graphic arts equipment market depends 
primarily on imports. In 1981, Dutch imports of this equipment from 


the United States were $22.4 million, 17 percent of all PGA 

imports. The United States should maintain this market share over 
the next few years as the import market grows five percent a year in 
real terms. Best prospects for U.S. suppliers are phototype setting 
and photo-composing equipment, smail offset printing presses, 
collating machines, and bindery equipment. 


Second generation industrial robots, designed for small and medium 
sized production series, offer promising opportunities for 
application in the Netherlands. There is also a market for vision 
robots and, when they become available, the third generation robots 
with sensors. Currently the annual market is estimated at $3 
million to $4 million. Imports are believed to represent 70 percent 
to 80 percent of the market and come mainly from Sweden, Norway, 
West Germany, Japan, and the United States. This market should 
expand strongly in the next three to five years as robots for 
welding and positioning, pick and place, spray painting, materials 
handling, assembly, loading, quality control, identification and 
smart robots are employed. 
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